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From the Magazine and Advocate. 
A Question. 


BY REV. A. B. GROSH. 


“ Caa God will, or purpose, or design, contrary to his 
knowledge ?”’ 

I know not where I met this question; (for it is 
not, I believe, original with me,) but certainly is 
a poser to the believer in the popular views con- 
cerning man’s destiny. That God willed, purposed, 
designed, or desires at least, the holiness and bap- 
piness of every child he brought into existence, is 
a fundamental doctrine, not only of Universalism, 
but.of popular Orthodoxy. Even modern Calvin- 
ism admits it—for such is the humanity of the 
age, and such its regard for the goodness of the 
Divine character, that it would shudderingly reject 
with loathing the idea that God could, much less 
would create any being expressly to having its 
existeace be, finally, one of sin and suffering. All, 
then, readily admit, and contend for the idea, that 
God created man solely with the design of making 
him the recipient of a holy and happy immortali- 
ty; or, in the’ beautifully correct, and expressive 
words of the Westminister Catechism, ‘‘ the chief 
end of man is to glorify God, and enjoy him for- 
ever.” This is one fundamental doctrine of pop- 
ular Orthodoxy, Let us now examine another, 
equally fundamental. 

That God clearly and immutably foresaw all 
things from before the creation of the universe 


him to lie or forswear himself, We set it down, 
therefore, as a correct and fundamental idea in 
popular theology, that God “saw the end from 
the beginning,” and therefore infallibly knew the 
destiny of each and every soul that he created, 
before its creation. We come now to a third 
fundamental position in self-styled Orthodoxy. 

That notwithstanding God desired, and express- 
ly created every child of his awn image and like- 
ness for holiness and happiness; yet, at the same 
time, he most clearly and immutably foresaw that 
a certain portion of his moral offspring would 
finally be endlessly sinful and miserable; and that 
therefore a vast portion of the human race, at the 
close of this mortal state, will be immutably and 
interminably fixed in a state of eudless sinning 
and suffering. This conclusion is the third funda- 
mental idea in popular theology which we wish to 
examine in the light of the question which we have 
placed at the head of this article. The finally lost 
will be hopelessly and absolutely lost. They will 
be fixed in a state of endless sinning and suffer- 
ing, so that they cannot repent even if they would, 
and they would not repent and turn to holiness, 
heeause God will deprive them of all will to do so 
—will take away forever their free agency, and so 
will fix them hopelessly and immutably in a state 
of absolute and endless sin and wo. And now 
comes our question—let us state it clearly, so that 
it may be fully and fairly seen. 


**Can God desire, will or purpose, contrary to his 


down to the last condition thereof—saw, without a)7., 1 sp.dore2” 
we 2 


shadow of doubt or obscurity, ‘‘the end from the 
beginning”—and therefore infallibly knew the 
final destiny of each and every spirit which he 
created in his own divine image and likeness— 
this is another idea invariably connected with Par- 
tialism at the present day. As well might a man 
preach a limited wisdom, or a limited goodness in 
God, as to deny his foreknowledge. True, it 
would not be so shocking to the feelings of human- 
ity, as would be a limitation of God’s goodness; 
but it would as greatly shock the understanding of 
every rational, thinking man. True, also, that 
Dr. Adam Clarke, the great and learned Methodist 
ommentator, does, in one case, suppose that God 

t not choose to exercise his foreknowledge, and 

, therefore, there might be some things which 
might not know before hand-~of which be may 
remain profoundly ignorant until, to his astonish- 
ment, they suddenly happen before him! But 
every reflecting mind will at once reject this semi- 
atheistic hypothesis; for if God may not choose to 
exercise his foreknowledge, he may not choose to 
exercise his goodness, justice,mercy, love, power, 
or other infinite attributes; and thus the whole 
universe, moral and physical, may fall iato utter 
confusion, and even sink into annihilation, and 
God choose to un-deify himself, lose his divinity, 
and there be no God! It must be evident to eve- 
ry reflecting mind, that if God’s knowledge, good- 


ness, or justice is infinite, in the very nature of 











Whatever power, or attribute, or constitution it 
may be that eventuates in man’s final and endless 
state of sinning and suffering, it is certain that it 
was derived from God—given by the Creator to 
the creatures—without any desire, or solicitation, 
or striving after it, on the part of man. Say it 
was man’s mora} agency—it was bestowed of God, 
and man could not even desire it, until after he had 
received it. Now to reduce the question to a 
small compass, let us take an individual case. A 
is a moral agent, and:by the exercise of that agen- 
cy is a sinner, and dies in sin; and after death is 
deprived of that agency, so that he cannot do 
otherwise than sin and suffer throughout the 
countless ages of eternity. God, when he cre- 
ated A, and gave him his agency, certainly 
knew that A would use his agency, and attain this 
horrible destiny. Could God have desired, and 
designed A for endless holiness and bliss? Do 
not turn aside from this plain question~-look it 
fully, fairly and steadily right in the eyes, until 
its light shines in through the windows of your 
own soul! 


You are a mechanic—say, a watchmaker. You 
manufacture a time piece, and in so doing you 
plan and make, and arrange its works so that it 
shall run for 36 hours without winding up. But 
after you have done all this, purposely and know- 
ingly, you introduce among its works a peculiar 


field to bear you twenty bushels tothe acre? You 
knew that your coating over your field would pre- 
vent the weak germs from ever coming through— 
did you will they should grew and bear fruit? 

‘*But (you say) the illustrations are defective— 
man is a moral agent, and watehes aod wheat are 
not.” Very well, let us, then, take another illus- 
tration. You are a father—you have a.son whose 
mind and heart you have carefully studied. You 
know that he is very combative—so much so, that 
a harsh word rouses his oppusition immediately, 
and leads him, when sternly commanded to do 
even what is most desirable to him, to do contra- 
ry to the erder given. You direct him, very mild- 
ly, to engage in some sport or employment, and 
while he is preparing with alacrity to engage in it, 
vou (perfectly confident of its ill effects upon him, ). 
sternly command him to hastem to it—and he, of 
course, grows sullen and stubborn, and disobeys 
you. Did you will that he should engage in the 
sport, when you knowingly roused his. disposition 
to resist your command? Or, in other words, 
knowing that your manner would defeat the mat- 
ter of your command, did you will contrary to your 
knowledge?—did you desire that the maéler rather 
than the manner should have the natural effect? 

Either ot these illustrations will satisfy any one 
who will duly reflect upon our question—that God, 
or any other intelligent being, cannot, possibly, 
will contrary to their knowledge,, where the result 
is in their own power. Yetthe result of man’s 
creation was surely in the power of God—he 
could have given such ayency or powers as he 
pleased, or made what he did give, result im such 
a destiny as best pleased him—or, at all events, 
“he can kill and he can make alive again,” and 
could thorefore have prevented endless sinning 
and suffering. But even admitting that God him- 
self was bound by some fatal destiny to create 
mankind as he did, with such a horrible destiny as 
“* Orthodoxy” assures us of—still, the question 
must be answered in the negative, so far as design 
is eoncerned. God might vainly and hopelessly de- 
sire a different fate for myriads of his moral off- 
spring, in that case; but still, he could not will, 
or purpose, contrary to his knowledge—it is im- 
possible in the very nature of things—even man’s 
limited powers do not enable us to iudulge in the 
folly of designing contrary to our knowledge;— 
much less can the Infinite design so foolishly and 
vainly. 

Reader—three fundamental ideas in the popular 
itheology are before you—one of them at least, 
|must be false. Either God did not wil! and pur- 
| pose the final holiness and happiness of every 
child of his creating, or he did not know that such 
ichild would be finally fixed (by Himself!) in a state 
of endless sin and wo. The scriptures repeatedly 
jassert the first—God’s will and purpose—but are 
isilent respecting the latter—endless sin and end- 
less suffering. Which will you believe—the testi- 
jmony of God, or the teaching of human creeds? 





those attributes or powers, they must be infinitely regulator by which all the other works will be 
exercised—they will not be limited at any tisre—if thrown into a state of confusion, and the watch 
we may so speak, God can not (because he will|be hopelessly stopped at the end of 12 hours. 
not) but choose to exercise them, In the quaint|Did you really will, or design, or even desire that 
and impetuous language of John Samuel Thomp-|watch to ran 36 hours? Or, in other words, 
son, when he was met with the singular position |knowing that the watch would stop at the end of 
of Dr. Clarke, we are now considering, “‘ Have) 12 hours, did you will it to go 36 hours, contrary 
you got a hat on your head!” ‘ Yes,” replied|to your knowledge? 
the objector. ‘‘ That is, (said the interrogator,)| Again. You are a farmer. You plough, har-|community, in consequence of the evil tendencies 
if you choose to have a hat on your head, then yon|row, and fully prepare a field for wheat, and sow of our laws for the regulation of the credit sys- 
n, have a hat upon your head; out if you do notin it seed that should bear you 20 bushels to the tem, and the collection of debts. These evils are 
lo choose to have a hat upon your head, then youlacre of the soil in which you have placed it. But/felt by all; for they have reached to an alarming 
- have not a hat on your head!” And it is even so|while you are doing this, you willlully and know-!extent, and are continually growing worse. So 
—there is no choosing can alter the fact—if God’sjingly place upon your land a coating of some apparent is this, that many seriously believe that 
. foreknowiedge is infinite, it is so in its very nature, |kind through which only the very strongest germs|no moral question should ever be carried to the | 
and he will never choose not to have it infinite, for|shall ever be able to force their way so as to bear| polls, the source of law, at all, and office seekers 
he cannot choose centrary to his own nature—it|fruit; and, consequently, you get but five bush-|gravely tell us that to do so would ruin a virtuous 
¥ is impossible for him nol to foreknow, aa it is for'els of wheat tothe acre. Did you really will that'cause. The ballot box, they assert, would pollute 


(Original.] 
* Essays on Civil Law.—No. 1. 
BY REV. J. BAKER. 
INTRODUCTION. 
In the following Essays I propose to examine 
a few of the most prominent evils suffered by 
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@ virtuous measure, and hence virtue must be 
kept away! If the great palladium is what many 
suppose, it is worse than an Eastern despot, and 
the stream or acts flowing from such a fountain, 
must need an Elisha to cleanse it. 

But the evil is not remediless, if the people will 
awake; and it is high time they should awake, 
for‘even now the amicable settlement of a differ- 
ence between two neighbors is almost a moral 
phenomenon. There are more lawyers in the 
State of New York, containing 2,428,000 in- 
habitants, than in France with a population of 
36,000,000 of souls; and quite as many, if not 
more, lawsuits in proportion to the number of 
people in Vermont than im New York. Still we 
are constantly boasting of our enlightened coun- 
try—our excellent institutions—and the morality 
of the people. No one values these institutions 
higker than the writer; but the price of liberty is 
eternal vigilance, and common prudence would 
dictate that we should not unreservedly resiga 
legislation to those whose means of support exist 
in our immoralities, lawsuits, and quarrels. 

Let it here be distinctly understood, that I am 
not what is commonly called a Non-resistant. 
Civilization furnishes a blessing to society, and 
good constitutions confer a reward to those who 
walk in them. Community, considered as a fam- 
ily, have the same right to withhold its favors 
from the disorderly, which they have to confer 
benefits on those, who by aiding the social com- 
pact, are a blessing to others. The virtuous T 
believe should be rewarded. Did our laws do 
this, —did they in their operation, cherish honesty 
and frown upon vice and knavery, any further than 
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ther and sister read them, and then ask them- 
selves, if the sentiments expressed, are not con- 
genial to their views and feelings. 

On page 65 he says:—“ It is certain, that God 
made man upright,—perfectly holy and perfectly 
happy. But by rebellion against God, he de- 


God,—and entailed sin, with its attendant pain, 
on himself, and all his posterity;—yet, his merci- 
ful Creator did not leave him in this hopeless, 
hopeless state. He immediately appointed his 
Son, ‘ who is the brightness of his glory, and the 
express image of his person,’—to be the Saviour 
of men—‘the propitiation for the sins of the 
whole world,’—the great Physician, who, by his 
Almighty Spirit, should heal the sickness of their 
souls, and restore them, not only to the favor, but 
to ‘the image of God,’ wherein they are created.” 

In the same sermon, on pages 74 and 75, he 
says:—‘‘ I would now refer it to every man of re- 
flection, who believes the Scriptures to be of God, 
whether this general apostasy does not imply the 
necessity of a general reformation? Without al- 
lowing this, how can we possibly justify either 
the wisdom or goodness of God? According to 
Scripture, the Christian religion was desigsed for 
the healing of the nations;—for the saving from 
sin, by means of the second Adam, all that were 
\consliluted sinners by the first. But it does not an- 
swer this end: it never dic, unless for a short 
time at Jerusalem. What can we say, but that 
if it have not yet, it surely will answer it. The 
time is coming, when not only ‘all Isreal shall 
be saved, but the fulness of the Gentiles will 
come in.” The time cometh, when ‘ violence 





the seeker of right has money to pay for: sach|shall no more be heard in the earth,—wasting or 


favors and frowns, 1 would never complain. I 


destruction within our berders;’—but every city 


doubt not that our legislators intend to equally |shall ‘call her walls salvation, and her gates 
protect all; but can the poor man safely avail | praise:-—when the ‘ people, saith the Lord, shall 


himself of law to collect his just dues. The 
wealthy alone can avail themselves of such pro- 
tection. Those who hold the mighty power that 
wealth confers, also have all the advantages con- 
ferred by law, if they will sacrifice their wealth 
to attain them. Thus men must constantly pur- 
chase what is theirs by right, or else money ena- 
bles the wrong to triumph. Is it not time then 
that public attention should be called to evils 
which threaten to turn our institutioas into a pub- 
lic nuisance? 





(Original. } 
Extracts from John Wesley’s Sermons.—No. 2. 
BY REV. G. W. BAILEY, 


Any one who has carefully examined the wri- 
‘tings of John Wesley—the great founder of Me- 
‘thodism in England and this country, cannot fail 
-of perceiving the bright glimmerings of that faith, 
which awards to God the free exercise of his 
grace, in restoring universal man to holiness and 
thappiness. Yea, he will discover more than glim- 


merings; for, he will there find the doctrine of! 


wolimited salvation, often expressed with that sun- 
Jike lucidness which none can mistake,—and in 
such strong language that none willdispute. Al- 


be all righteous: they shall inherit the land for 
ever,—the branch of my planting,—the werk otf 
my hands, that I may be glorifted.’ ” 

Again, on page 77, we find the following clear 
and strong language:—‘‘ And have we not further 
ground for thankfulness,—yea, and strong conso- 
lation, in the blessed hope which God hath givea 
us, that the time is at hand, when righteousness 
shall be as universal, as unrighteousness is now! 
Allowing that ‘the whole creation new groaneth 
together” under the sin of man,—our comfort is, 
it will not always groan:—God will arise, and 
maintain his own cause. And the whole creation 
shall then be delivered both from moral and natu- 
ral corruption. Sin, and its consequence, pain, 
shall be no more:—holiness and happiness will cover 
the earth. Then shall all the ends of the world, 
see the salvation of our God;—and the whole 
race of mankind shall know, and love, and serve 
God,—and reign with him forever!” 

Springfield, Vt. 





(Original. } 
Letter from Washington, D.C, 
Dear Brorner:—Atthough some time has 


‘though his mind were wed to the absurd and par-\elapsed since I have favored you with my intelk- 


‘tial doctrines of men’s inventions,—such as the 
irinily, vicarious atonement, and ceaseless misery,— 
yet, the rays of light from the throne of truth, 
would occasionally fall upon that mind, and cause 
it to send forth tokens of broad and expansive 
charity. The evidences of truth, are often irre- 
sistible--forcing conviction upon the mind, with- 
out its consent, or wish. And those who have 
.sufficient moral courage, ‘to break away from the 
ffetters of creeds, and resolve to be God’s free 
‘children,—will be annointed with the spirit of 
‘truth and grace, and be enabled to enjoy that 
‘‘ peace which passeth understanding.” 

But.to the extracts. They are found in'the 2d 
volume of Wesley’s Sermons, 13th London edi- 
tion. They are from a sermon entitled ‘‘ Mystery 
of Iniquity.” And here let me remark, once for 
all, we give no garbled and unfair extracts,—such 
as would not express the meaning which he in- 
‘tended;—bui they are whole sentences,—without 
mutilation, and expressing his ideas of the sub- 
ject which he wrote. Let every Methodist bro- 


gence from the South, relative to the cause of 
universal grace and salvation; yet I have net 
beea unmindful ef the progress of our sentiments 
in this section, nor of your desires to be informed 
of the general advancement of our blessed faith. 
And how grateful to our hearts is the reflection, 
that, in whatever direction we turn our eyes at 
the present day, we discover proof of a growing 
interest in favor of the dear truth of an entire 
world’s redemption. Indeed, the ‘‘ thought” of 
such a blessed consumation, in connection with 
its beauty and value, enlists the sympathies of ev- 
ery human being, although all are not new friends 
of our faith, Again, the sublimely elevated and 
affectionate views such a result gives us of our 
Almighty Father—a point of itself, which if du- 
ly realized by every heart, as it should be, is 
alone sufficient to awaken every animated feeling, 
and convert the entire world. -How long must 
we proclaim such beauty and glory of the heaven- 
ly Parent, to cause mankind to realize the truth 
of our Creator’s good character, and the conse- 














quent truth of such a blessed state for his intelli- 
geut offspring? 

Since my last communication we have been fa- 
vored with a feast of “‘ rich things,” having had 
eight sermons preached in the capital of our 
country, by different visiting brethren, illustrating 


stroyed himself—lost the favor and the image of the value and truth of our faith, and to very re- 


spectable audiences. We have also organized a 
smal! Universalist Society, are making arrange- 
ments to procure the services of a minister, if 
possible. These are some of our ‘‘ enjoyments,” 
appreciated from their being the first sermons 
that have ever been delivered in the city, if we 
except a few by brother Fisk, some twelve years 
since. I see not why a good Society may not be 
gathered here, as also in our two adjoining towns. 
How delightful it would be to view a continued 
line of churches from Baltimore round the entire 
sea coastto New Orleans! This period will sure- 
ly dawn, although the South is much behind the 
North in point of general education, and conse- 
quent religious investigation and intelligence. 
Qur good brethren in Richmond, Va., are alive 
to the work, through the pulpit and ‘* Warrior,’’ 
now under charge of Rev. J. H. Gihon, who, 
with others, is doing good service throughout the 
state. At Baltimore, also, our friends are not 
the fess realous, as Rev. Mr. Shrigley, in a re- 
cent letter, writes, that not less than ‘ eighteen 
hundred pecple” were in his Church on Sabbath 
evening;”’ which is truly a detightfu! congrega- 
tion, and heart-cheering to the more feeble and 
desponding. 

Well, brother, the world is before us, and we 
ave much yet to accomplish; but judging from 
the past, with the recent views of Prof. Bush, the 
increase of Universalist ministers, papers and 
tracts, we have greater reason for courage perse- 
verance and. rejoicing in the prevalence of var 
sentiments, than any former period. Time has 
proved that Universalisin is valuable in the world 
—valuable to individuals for its brotherly rela- 
tions—to society for its sympathies—to the world 
ef mankind for its love to all, and transcendently 
valuable to every heart in the dying hour. Yes, 
the blessed reflection of going home to our hea- 
venly Father in ail that confidence and affection 
which characterises earthly parents, only in infinite 
perfection—to think that all our dear relations and 
frienda will be there, and that we are all children of 
a wise, benevolent and infinitely good Being, who 
dolights te bless—has robbed death of all his stings, 
and given a crowning excellence to our sentiments. 
Let Universalism, therefore, have the praise of 
alone affording true peace and consolation in the 
dying hour. Your obedient servant, C. S, 

March 4th, 1845. 





A Pointed Hit. 


The Lowell Offering tells the following anec- 
dote of Father Moody, who was pastor of the 
Church in York, Me., in the year 1700: 

‘Col. Ingraham, a wealthy parishioner, had re- 
tained his large stock of corn in time of great 
scarcity, in hopes of raising the price. Father 
Moody ‘heard of it, and resolved upon a public 
attack upon his transgressor. So he arose in the 
pulpit one Sabbath, and named as his text Prov- 
erbs xi. 11: ‘He that withholdeth corn, the peo- 
ple shall curse him; but blessings shall be upen 
the thead of him that selleth it.” Col. Ingrahain 
could but know to whom reference was made, but 
Col. Ingraham still pretended not to understand 
the allasion. Father Moody grew very warm, and 
became still more direct in his remarks upon mat- 
ters and things. But Col. Ingraham held up his 
heap as high, perhaps a little higher than ever, 
and would not put on the coat prepared for him. 
Father Moody at length lost all patience. ‘Col. 
Ingraham? said ‘he, ‘you know that 1 mean you. 
Why don’t you hang down your head?’ 

Were the same ‘boldness and plainness in rebu- 
king sin now'in vogue, which characterized the 
pulpit in days of yore, how many men who enter 
church with their heads high, would ‘leave it with 
them lowered!” 





Nature hae granted to all to be ‘happy, if we 
but knew how to use ‘her benefits. 
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| think is one of the plaimest and most self-evident | what these claims are, to say nothing about his sat- 


(Original.) 
“The Government of God,” &e. 
New Haven, Corn., March 21st, 1845. 
Br. Battov:—I have just brought from the Post 
Office a copy of the “Watchman” of Feb. 15, in 
which [ find some “strictures,” signed “John M. 
Ballou,” on my essay on the Governnient of God. 
As several weeks seem already to have elapsed since 
the strictures referre? to were given to the public, 
that the matter may not grow entirely cold in the 
minds of your readers, I will write a few words in 





reply, without delay, remarking in the outset that 
numerous other engagements demand brevity and | 
haste. 

While the reviewer finds much to approve in what | 
[have said respecting “physical and organic law,” 
he claims to be “sincerely sorry” that I “should lend | 
my influence in propagating such sentiments as | do | 
in relation to the consequences of violating the mor- | 
al law.” He believes “these sentiments to be sub- | 
versive of the moral government of God, subversive | 
of all moral obligation and derogatory to the divine | 
character.” | 

[am perfectly aware that the sentiments of my 
essay are revolutionary in their character; and from 
long established and undisputed habits ef thought, | 
it is perhaps difficult for some persons to throw their | 
minds hypothetically into a state parallel to that of 
my own when I wrote my essay, so as to be able to 
conceive precisely what, in all respects, were my 
meaning, aim and objects. ‘This perhaps sufficient- 
ly accounts for the fact that Mr. Ballou has over- 
looked some of my most Roential ideas and argu- 
ments, and has left the philosophy of my essay en- 
tirely untouched, except by an attempt to prove an 
opposite. Whoever, by the honest dictates of his 
judgment, is placed in the unenviable attitude of op- 
position to commonly received opinion, must expect 
to be treated in a similar way; and his patience and 
fortitude may sometimes be put severely to the test. 

With reference to my propostion that moral re- 
sponsibility is only commensurate with moral light, 
or the developement of the moral nature, and that 
where this is deficient, whether the deficiency be 
natural or acquired, moral responsibility for acts 
committed wHILsT IN THAT STATE, diminishes in a 
corresponding degree, the reviewer asks, “ But is 
the conscience that has become weakened by crime 
until it is entirely overwhelmed by brutal passion, 
the only infallible standard of right and wrong?” 

[ answer, no. Nor have I ever contended that 
conscience, however developed, was in any case a 
standard of right and wrong. It may, upon reflec- 
tion, occur to the reviewer that there is no small 
difference between mere wrong and guilt. How of- 
ten do people, with the best of motives and inten- 
tions, do that which afterwards proves to be wrong, 
and for which they are filled with regret! Yet if 
their intentions were good, they cannot feel guilty, 
nor can they feel remorse, this being an entirely dif- 
ferent principle from mere regret. 

The writer asks, ‘‘ Why did the apostle Paul most 
bitterly repent of those very actions which he once 
verily thought he ought todo? Why did he regard 
himself the chief of sinners for pursuing a course 
of conduct which his conscience once approved?” 

Will Mr. B. undertake to prove that the apostle 
felt himself absolutely Guixry for pursuing a course 
which once. according to the best light that was in 
him, he verily and sincerely believed duty to God 
required? Strange philosophy this! The only thing 
that can be proved from Paul’s language is that he 
was humbled ant filled with sorrow and regret by a 

retrospect of his former blindness and estrangement 
trom the truth as it is in Jesus, and of those unfortu- 
nate acts into the commission of which a blind zeal 
had betrayed him. ‘That there may have been a de- 
gree of gusét in the apostle’s former conduct, [ think 
is probable; but that this could only have been com- 
mensurate with bis sense of the right or wrong of 








principles in morals. And if this is true, all is true | isfying them. 
for which | contend. The reviewer says,. ‘‘ If any should have the good 
True, Paul, under an overwhelming sense of hu-| fortune so to sear their conscience as to entirely ab- 
mility, acknowledged himself the chief of sinners, | solve themselves fron the claims of civil law, we 
and less than the least of all saints, because he per-| might find it expedient to confine them as we. would 
secuted the Church of God. But if Mr. Ballon | a hungry lion, but we ought not to punish them as 
will closely investigate the subject, I think he will/| criminals.” “'The good fortune to sear their con- 
find that sin, in the Scriptural usage of the term, | science”!! Inthe name of reason, what does the 
signifies literally a missing of the mark, (hamartia,) man mean? Would it be good fortune for one to 
and by an easy metonomy, a wandering or straying deprive himself of alk the purest and holiest enjoy- 
to one side of the true object of human pursuit; | ments of our nature, and to bring upon himself all 
being lost to one’s proper spiritual condition; in one | the evils, not only of moral but of organic and phy- 


word, an estrangement from God. And according | sical anarchy? Besides there is evidently a distinc- 


to this genera} definition, Saul of Tarsus, before his |tion between ciuil and moral, as also between the 
conversion, was truly among the chief of sinners, as| kinds of respousibility, and rewards and punish- 
is also any one whose moral sense is to a great ex- ments, connected with them, respectively: and how- 
tent either paralyzed, or misdirected. | ever one may sear his conscience, and thus alter his 

Again the writer says, “If strong bands of sinful |relation to the moral law, his relation to just civil 
habits, and a cauterized conscience, free them from /aw will remain the same. And as the object of 


moral obligation, certainly it would be preferable to | UST punishment is not in any case to make reper 
make strong the bands at once, than to remain ina sals upon him, or to take satisfaction out of him, but 


| condition in which immense guilt and a fearful pun- | $i™ply to restore him to a healthy social state; whilst 


| we confine him asa “ hungry lion,” we should bring 
| him under such discipline, and subject him to such 
treatment as would be best calculated to make him 
something better than a “lion.” We hold that pris- 
ons should he moral hospitals, (and civil, too, if you 
please,) and that all punishment should be moral 
medicine, and nothing else;—and who will gainsay? 
Whether, according to these principles, a man 
should be punished more, or less, for the second, 


ishment would be incurred.” 

Yes, probably it would, if Mr. Ballou can show 
the unsoundness of the very prominent argument in 
my essay, that the condition here referred to—this 
cautery of conscience,—would be the most deplora- 
ble, and most-to-be-dreaded condition into which hu- 
man beings can possibly bring themselves. The | 
candor of Mr. B.’s “strictures”? would have been a 


little more conspicuous, had he shown a disposition 
: P passin! , = |third or fourth crime, than for the first, | leave to 
fairly to meet this prominent argument in my essay. | q 
| Mr. B. to decide. 


Mr. B. asks ‘‘ on what ground” the man who sears | Cong ; 
7 : . > Mr. B. inquires what evidence we have that the 
his conscience experiences a moral loss, &c.? The : : : : ‘ 
person who dies with his conscience in a “state of 





answer is involved in my essay, on the same ground 


that a man suffers a physical loss, who destroys, or 
greatly injures a physical organ by repeatedly thrust- 
ing it into the fire. In the latter case he loses the 


| uses and enjoyments of a limb, and in the former he 


loses the uses and enjoyments of his moral nature, 
which is incomparably more important, as it is all 
that renders the condition of man preferable to that 
of the swine. And why did the reviewer so cau- 
tiously pass over my argument, that an injury of 
one’s moral sense also deranges his whole being, and 
indirectly exposes him to ten thousand evils which 
are not strictly of a moral nature? As all these 
points were overlooked, his argument that the “mor- 
al loss” is not experienced in the sense of incurring 
guilt, seems to be entirely uncalled for. 

The writer asks, ‘“* Who could understand how a 
tiger could suffer a moral lossduring its whole life?” 
Why [ think almest any one could, if we suppose 
that tiger to have been originally endowed with the 
elements of moral nature, whech it was privileged to 
exercise and develope. 

In his second paragraph, Mr. B. asks why God 
inflicts upon those having consciences seared and 
blunted by crime, the judgment of giving them over 
to reprobate minds, to follow in their own chosen 
way? I answer for the same reason that God, thro’ 
his physical laws, gives a man over to the natural 


cause consistently with his most wise and perfect 

plans, he could not do otherwise. I had thought 

that my essay was clear enough upon this point. 
Mr. B. attributes to me the idea that a person who 


consequences of searing a hand with a hot iron;—be- 


stupor ” from habitual crime, may not “ suffer after 
death a dreadful retribution in the pangs of a guilty 
conscience?” and whether I “ positively know ” that 
this will not be the case? [ ask again, has he any 
evidence, or does he “ positively know,” that such 
will be the case? I showed in my essay, that the 
ways of God are perfectly equitable, and that God 
punishes and rewards men strictly according to their 
deeds in this life; and that so far as principles es- 
tablished in nature are concerned, there is no more 
probability of a future moral punishment, for viola- 
tion of the moral law, than there is of a future phy- 
sical punishment, for violation of the physical law. 
Mr. B. has not attempted to prove this philosophy 
unsound. The 63rd Psalm from which he quotes 
does indeed show that there was a teme when the 
| writer entertained a high opinion of the happiness 
and prosperity of the wicked; dut this was before he 
went into the sanctuary of God, and understood the 
| end or result which their own wickedness brought 
jabout. (See verse 17 and onward.) But my sheet 
| is full, and I believe [ have answered all the essen- 
| tial points in the “ strictures.” 

Witt Fisnsovucn. 
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Intemperate Temperance, 


Why cannot well be let alone? The Temperance 
| Reform has been doing miracles by its proper and le- 
' gitimate means ef moral suasion, and now its intem- 

perate friends are for spoiling all, by their efforts to 
do every thing at once by law, by physical compul- 
| sion, by :he votes of majorities. 

| The best thing the Legislature can do in the premi- 
ses is to throw the whole business open, like every 


blunts his moral sense by habitual indulgence in | other. Abolish the license system altogether. Take 
crime, ‘annihilates the claims of the moral govern- away the artificial respectability which is given t» 
ment of God.” Not exactly so. The “claims” of the practice of dram-selling by a public license, whice 


| at once attests the legitimacy of the business, and'the 
the moral government of God, are the perfect obe- | « good moral character” of those pursuing it. E 


dience of the creature, and are the same at all times, throwing this question as a bone of fierce contentio’ 
and upon all persons, and can never be diminished, into every town, village and ward in the State, 


much less annihilated. In other words, the constant | Y@St amount of mischief, and no good, will be done 
| Even though in a particular locality the vote of s 


effort of the divine government is, to bring all man- | majority may forbid the granting of licences, it is 4 
kind into a state of perfect holiness; and [ believe | prohibition which will have no practical effect—none 
it will ultimately accomplish its object. All I con-| at least, for good. It will only generate endler 


; ca |evasions, and defiances of the law, acgompanie 
tend for is that the Divine Government does not with endless informations and litigation, i ai. 


tyrannically enforce its claims, whilst in the nature | contemplate. And the Temperance Cause will b 


} 








his actions when those actions were performed, J 


of things a person cannot spiritually discern even | the chief sufferer through the whole.—N. ¥. New’. 
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Religion in Women. 


‘How often have yeung women propounded to 
themselves and others the question, ‘what is the'first 
quality to be sought for in the choice of a wife? and 
how diverse have been the answers'to this most im- 
portant interrogatory. ‘Ihe gay and thoughtless 
will point you to beauty, wealth, accomplishments; 
others, whodook beyond the tinsel of the exterior, 
regard amiability and feeling as the brightest jewels 
of the ‘femdle character; others still, who have 
searched deeper inty the springs of human charac- 
ter, and know well the fyuntains whence flow the 
purest and most ‘enduring happiness, will give the 
only trae answer to the-enquiry, ‘viz: astrong chris- 
tian faith, sentiment, and practice. 

Réligion is every where lovely, but in women par- 
‘ticularly so. It makes her but ‘little lower than the 
angels. It purifies her heart, elevates her feelings 
and sentiments, hallows her affections, sheds light on 
her understanding, and imparts dignity and pathos 
to her whole character. Nor does its influence end 
here— 

**It beams in the glance of the eye, 
‘It-sets on the lip in a smile, 

‘It checks the ungracious reply, 
It enraptures but cannot beguile.’’ 

Woman from her very nature is destined to drink 
deeper of the cup of sorrow and suffering than the 
other sex. Her trials are chiefly of the heart, and 
conseqnently, hardest to'be borne. She is seldom per- 
haps called upon to contend with those formidable e- 
vils and teinptations which rouse all the energies of 
our nature'to repel their attack, but is beset(from the 
time she ‘merges into womanhood) ‘by a thousand 
petty trials and annoyances, which, while they seem 
too‘insignificant to require much effort to resist, are 
at the same time most difficult to overcome. Reli- 
gion alone can diseern these‘trials, and enable her to 
preserve that-equanimity and peace ‘of mind so es- 
sential to happiness. -[t is her talisman. Wo it she 
flies in the hour of disappointment and sorrow, and 
from it never fails to derive consolation and support. 
Yet how few, in the selection of a partner for life, 
regard this most important qualification. How few 
think to penetrate into the secret chambers of the 
soul, to see'what is there hidden within so fair an 
exterior—if' there the vestal lamp sheds its clear and 
constant ray. External attractions may lead .us 
captive ‘for a time; feeling may send a thrill of ex- 
quisite joy through the heart of the recipient; talent 
may call ferth unbounded admiration; but if reli- 
gion make no part of the character, the keystone of 
the arch is wanting, and the fabric will ere long 
crumble and fall. 

It should be remembered that life is not all sun- 
shine. Bright as the -world may be before us, we 
cannot live long without encountering many sorrows, 
disappointments, and troubles. They are sent by a 
kind providenee to sever thecords which bind us 
too closely to earth, te turn our thoughts inward up- 
on ourselves, and upward to heaven. While our 
bark glides calmly upon a sumnmer’s sea, with a blue 
sky above and the bright waters around us, the blan- 
dishments of youth, beauty, and aecomplishments 
may satisfy the heart; but let us be overtaken by 
the storm and tempest, and where is the support 
they yield? let darkness eater their dwelling, and 
the pleasure you derive from them is forgotten, and 
you look in vain to the same source of relief. Let 
death invade your social circle, and lay its ruthless 
hand on your first born, shreuding all around you in 
darkness and gloom, and where do you look fora 
ray of hope? [tis under circumstances like these, 
that religion transforms a wife into a ministering an- 
gel. She will bind up your bleeding heart, lead you 
to the fountain of living waters, and change gloom 
and despondency inte light and cheerfulness. As 
the oun jn setting, lights up every bill-top, the tree, 


every feeling, enjoyment and occupation. Moat 
persons on entering the married state, (particularly 
in youth,) fancy it a condition of unmingled joy and 
pleasure, that they are within a chermed circle; the 
bounds of which no sorrow can pass. They forget 
the new and immense responsibilities that are in- 
curred, and the trials that must necessarily accem- 
pany them. Not that these should deter any one 
from taking ‘this most important step, for it is the 
high road to happiness. What are the boasted 
pleasures of ‘intellect, compared with those of affec- 
tion? Thedatter are as truly heaven born and im- 
mortal as the:former; they are the earliest develop- 
ed in our nature, and last touched by the finger of 
decay. Woman! thy empire is the heart, and he 
who would know the capacity of the human soul 
for happiness, must yield hmisélf to the sway.— 
Olive Branch. 





[Selected.] 
Song of the Chippewa Girl. 
They tell me the men with a white, white face 
Belong to a purer, nobler race; 
But why, if they do, and it may be so, 
Do their tongues cry ‘‘yes,’”—and their actions ‘‘no?”’ 


They tell me that white is a heavenly hue, 

And it may be so, but the sky is blue; 

And the first of :men—as our old men say, 

Had earth-brown skins, and were made of clay. 


But throughout my life, I’ve heard it said, 
There’s nothing-surpasses a tint of red; 

Oh, the white man’s cheeks look pale and sad, 
Compared to my beautiful Indian lad. 


Then let them talk of their race divine, 
Their glittering domes, and sparkling wine: 
Give me a lodge, like my fathers had, 

And my tall, straight, beautiful Indian lad. 





Female Influence Perverted, 
BY MRS. R. T. 


** While folly’s shrine attracts the fair, 
Blame not the beaux who worship there, 
Let beauty shine on worth alone, 

And fops and fuols would scarce be known.”’ 

It:is a fact much to be lamented that the great in- 
fluence which females exert among civilized nations, 
is ofien perverted: and instead of encouraging vir- 
tue, learning, and a wholeseme state of society, is 
made to foster ‘the vicious propensities of human 
nature. 

I will illustrate this subject by a short tale. Ina 
retired villa toward tke setting sun, where order and 
industry had long held an undisturbed reign, and 
where the plain and frugal habits and customs of 
our ancestors had seldom beep broken in upon, there 
existed a large society of young people, of modest 
and upassuming manners,—of plain and industrious 
habits. Nor were they deficient in literary attain- 
ments and useful ‘learning, though they had never 
acquired those tastes for fashion and dress and cer- 
emony, which constitute in the eyes of many, the 
great desideratum in our world. But times have 
their changes. ‘There came into that neighborhood 
a young man of genteel appearance and fine dress: 
in fine a fop; anti as girls, like others, are frequent- 
ly over fond of new things, the stranger succeeded 
in captivating the eyes and hearts of all the young 
Misses. Though they knew nothing of his history 
or circumstances, there was a gentility of manner 
and gayness of dress which won him an introduc- 
tion into all their circles, and made him a favorite in 
all the parties. Whoever could obtain his company 
felt herself happy, and all the other young men in 
the place were rejected for him. They little thought 
that something more was necessary to make them 
happy than a fine appearance and a fashionable bow. 
they lithe thought that the gay stranger might be 
like the cinnamon tree, of which the bark is worth 
more than the bady, or to use a Seripture compari- 
aon, a. whited sepulchre, outwardly beautiful, butia, 
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wardly corrupt. The young men were not slow to 
perceive what charms his dress and manners had 
with the ladies—bow he captivated them, with his 
gay appearance and polite manners, while they were 
forgotten with ail their classic attainments: and the 
consequence was, that they threw away their Latin 
and Euclid, and resolved te have asbare of the 
smiles and favors of the female sex. Imstead of lay- 
ing up their earnings, they were lavisked, and often 
much more in clothing. Debts were contracted to 
enable them to carry out the gentleman, which gen- 
erally hung on them, like a millstone through life. 
And as the stranger would smoke a cigar, and occa- 
sionally swear a little, and take a glass; he was im- 
itated in these particulars, and that place of moral, 
steady, and industrious habits, became direfully 
changed,—industry gave iplace to lounging about 
taverns, profanity became commen in the streets, 
and tippling, disorder and noisy riet succeeded. . . . 
. . - But what became of the stranger? He flirted 
with the girls a few months—married one of the 
most retpectable and wealthy, (not however until he 
had ruined one or two others,) lived several months 
upon her property, and then abandoned her and ran 
away to parts unknown, there te act over the same 
farce again, as he had done before. His deserted 
wife found her estate squandered, ther happiness at 
an end, and learned too late that she had not been 
the first who had married and hadibeen deserted by 
a foppish scoundrel. 

Let young ladies reflect on the immense influence 
which their Creator has given them for good or for 
evil; and that they aré®answerable to him for the 
manner in which they use it. Let them bestow 
their smiles'upon the virtuous and industrious,—on 
the men of moral and intellectual worth, and on 
such alone, and the time wil! not be long before vice 
and.folly will scarce have an existence.— Primitive 
Expounder. 


[Selected.] 
The Heart. 

Few people hold close communion with their own 
hearts. It is a terrible thing to question it continu- 
ously, and tell the truth of its replies, wrung out 
fraction by fraction, till the questioner seems him- 
self revealed and humbled by the relation. There 
is far more profound and far-reaching knowledge 
than most men are willing to perceive inthe Hebrew 
poet: ** The heart is deceitful above all things, and 
desperately wicked!” And yet man need not be 
thus deceived, It is because they dare not learn the 
truth; they fear to know themselves. 1 share in this 
fear. Once or ‘twice [ have torn the mask away, 
and looked on the nakedness of the heart, but I shut 


‘my eyes, and tried to cheat myself into the belief 


that there was no evil'there. I will not confess it 
now. Itis not adiffieult matter to:know more of 
our neighbor than ourself, for we do not fear te 
study him. We read him as an epeu book, and 
though we cannot pry closely into every page, we 
can learn more than we should be able to tell. I 
thank God for the restraining influence which ‘he 
throws around man; for his motions without and 
within, to cherish the spirit of good ‘in the human 
heart, that it may not wholly die! 





[Selected.] 
Education of Children. 

What a noble sentiment is that of John Adams. 
whick he conveyed to'his wife, when public duties 
for a time separated him from his family. ‘ ‘The 
education of our children is never out of my mind. 
Train them to virtue—habituate them to industry, 
activity and spirit. Make them consider every vice 
as shameful and unmanly. Fire them with ambition 
to be useful. Make them disdain to be destitute. of 


any useful knowledge.” 

What a valuable lesson. is this—coming as it does 
from a man who has reached the highest summit of 
human greatness, Every pareat should treasure it 
up, and keep it constantly in mind. 
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TE all of us whe are parents, would make this sen- they are good, and love you, and their teaching is 
etiment true, so far as we are concerned, whut a love- | much stronger than mine, 


ay face would seciety present. 
amy children is never oul of my mind.” 


“© The education of 
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[Selected.] 
Be Kind. 
Be kind to thy father—for when thou wert young, 
Who loved thee so fondly as he? 
He caught the first accents that fell from thy tongue, 
And joined in thy innocent glee. 
Be kind to thy father for now he 1s old, 
His locks intermingled with gray; 
His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold,— 
Thy father is passing away. 


Be kind to thy mother—for lo! on her brow 
May traces of sorrew be seen; 

O, well may’st thou cherish and comfort her now, 
For loving amd kind hath she been. 

Remember thy mother—for thee will she pray 
As long as God giveth her breath; 

With accents of kindness then cheer her lone wey, 
E’en to the dark vatley of death. 


Be kind to thy brother—his heart will have doarth, 
If the smile of thy love be withdrawn; 
The flowers of: feeling will fade at their birth, 
If the dew of affection be gone. 
Be kind to thy brother wherever you are, 
The love of a brother shall be 
Aa ornament purer and richer by' far 
Than pearls from the depths of the sea. 


‘Be kind to thy sieter—not many may know 
The depths of true sisterly love; 

The wealth of the ocean lies fathoms below 
The surface that sparkles above. 

Thy kindness shail bring to thee many sweet hours, 
And blessings thy pathway to crown, 

Affection shall weave thee u garland of flowers, 
More precious than wealth or renown. 





{Original.} 


Letters te the Young Readers of the Watehman—-No. 8 


¥ou will here learn, then, that we teack by actions 
| as well as words—that every thing we de is a com- 
;muuication. If we teach the truth, our cemmunica- 
| tion is good; but if an error, it is evil. So, too, if 
our actions are good, the communication is good; 
but if bad, itis evil. Then all false werds and 
bad works, are evil communications. Again, we 
'are all creature of imitation. We always follow 
{the example of others, so that we are taught by 
| words and actions, and these words and actions, if 
good, lead us to do good, and if bad, lead us to do 
| bai, and as our text says, “ corrupt good manuers.” 
; ‘This leads me to show how good manners are cor- 
|rupted thereby, And here I ask what are goud man- 
iners? Good manners are the deing of good to others 
| treating them kindly and wath respect—in short, 
| doing to others as we would have them do to us. ‘To 
| corrupt these is to make them bad—to cause us to 
| treat others disrespectfully and unkindly. Then as 
‘our actions are like what we are taught; if we are 
taught wrong, we do wrong. If we are taught that 
| we ought not to de good, we shall not be very Jike- 
‘ly todo so, And as we are creatures of imitation, 
|i. e, as we do things because we see others do so, 
then we are led by the bad actions of others to do 
wreng ourselves. If our father swears and says 
| wicked words, we say the same words; and if we 
‘see him quarrel and fight, we are likely to de so too. 
| So if-our little playfellows do wrong, get augny, and 
| say wicked things, we-are led te dothe same. But, 
| I hope all those who read this, when they see ‘their 
| fellows dving or talking bad, they will try to make 
them better, and got follow their bad examples. 
We never ought to do wrong because others do. 





Our actions and words not oly make those bad 
with whom we associate, but they make us worse. 
If we do any thing wrong, it corrupts our own lives. 
That person who steals, by so doing, corrupts his 
life so that.he will lie to bide his faults. If he quar- 
réls, he isiied to do something else that is wicked. 
Do you, for any purpose, indulge in anybad habit, 
your lives will thereby become corrupted and you 
will be led to do other things that are wrong, and in 
so doing bring down misery and ruin upon your own 
* | heads. 





My 3 6 1 13 12 8,is a word of different significa~ 
tions—one of which is crowfoot. 

My 20 18 2 16 7, is a term used in consanguinity. 

My 1 15 18 5 10 2 7 12, is a serviceable animal. 

My 6 5 18 16 13 12 20, is atimid wild beast—but 
powerful in defence. 

My whole is the cause of much dispute among po- 
litical demagogues of the age. Dick Parrror, 

Orange County, Vt. 
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Value of Christian Faith. 


Christian Faith is the confidence we exercise in things 
hoped for, the conviction by evidence of things not seen. 
It implies an unwavering truat in the goodness and jus- 
tice of the Divine Being, and a firm reliance on his im- 
mutable promises. It is the medium thiough which truth 
is brought in contact with the mind, te enlighten the un~ 
derstanding, purify the feelings, and save the soul. 
Faith in Christ and his resurrection, united with a desire 
for future existence, constitutes a hope of immortality, 
which is like an anchor to the soul, making it sure and 
steadfast amidst all the storms and tempest-seasons of 
human existence. 

The field of human knowledge is, and must necessarily 
be, of very limited dimensions. There és but little that 
man can know with absolute certainty. Mathematica 
demonstration applies to but few subjects of human 
thought and investigation—all beyond, is the field of 
faith, or confidence in evidence. Faith influences and 
moves the human race to action, in the majority of all 
human operations. The agriculturalist, the manufactu- 
rer, the exchanger of commodities—the man of letters, 
of science and poetic fire—the moral reformer—the pat- 





My pear YouNG FRIENDS, am not much of a 
preacher, ‘but I have thought !{ would write you a 
little sermon, as I thought there ought to be sermons 
printed in your department, as well as in the other 


That person who is possessed of good manners— 
is kind, indulgent, and humane—is beloved by all 
who know him, and is caused to rejoice therein. 
But if, on the other hand, he treats his fellows un- 


riot and statesman—the philanthropist and.christian—all, 
all move .on in their respective orbits by faith as their 
motive-power, Confidence of man in man is the cement 
that binds society together—the want of which would 
render existence itself, intolerable. 

Christian faith presents objects of contemplation to 
the mind, at onee interesting, sublime, happifying, and 
consoling. Among these, are the pure and lovely char- 
acter of our Heavenly Father—his unchangeable good- 
ness, justice and enduring, tender mercy—the good and 
holy disposition of the sinless Savior of sinners—the plan 
of infinite wisdo:n and grace for the salvation of all man- 
kind—* life and immortality’? as the great inheritance 








| of the Adamic race—a holy Heaven, where all the wan- 
derers of earth shall be gathered to surround the feast- 
table of our common Father, and partake of full sup- 


parts of the paper. kindly, he is spurned from good society and is made 
Wy text is this—** Evil communications corrupt} miserable by his own actions. Your parents have 
good manners.”—t Cor. xv.-33. | probably told you about a great many wicked folks; | plies of the bread and water of hfe, and beak with enal- 
In this, 1 shall endeavor to tell you what.is meant | how they used to do wrong when they were chil- | loyed pleasure in the presence ofinfnite Love! 
by “evil communications,”.and then how they “cor-|dren, and have grown worse all the days of their | O, how sublimely beautiful are the principles and spir- 
rupt. good manners.” ‘lives. ‘The thief, when he was a child,.would take | it of Christianity! How well adapted to make man love 
A communication is what one tells another. If | little things, and as he grew older, would take those | and enjoy God—io inspire the heart with philanthropy, 
were to tell yeu that God is your Father, this would } that are larger until they are sent to prison. So it | and unite the human family in one.grand brotherhood of 
be a communication about God: or, should [ tell is with all our actions. af we do not turn from bad | feelings, interests and obligations! 
you that your parents loveryou, it would bea com-| habits we grow worse and worse until we destroy | Faith in the truth gives the mind acquaintance with 
munication abeut your parents. All that [have said | ourselves. God—with a perfeet, holy charaeter, and-thus induces 
to you in my letters are communications. But all| ‘This should cause us to do right at all times, and us to love him, and also to love what he loves and hate 
eur communications are net made by writing or talk-}to speak the truth under all circumstances, so that | What he hates. If we believe that he loves holiness and 
ing. You have no doubt heard, that actions speak, we ourselves may be happy and those around us be | virtue, this will influence us to love holiness and virtue. 
louder than words. Your parents love you. They made so with us. 1 hope you will alavays think of | !f we believe that God loves the human race, this will 
de-every thing they can to make you happy. They} this, so that your communications, ‘by word ad | dispose us to be kind to all the objects of the divine be- 
sewd you to school, and farnish books and papers deed, may be good, and your manners:be made goud | nevolence. It will tend to produce in us the fruits of the 
for you to read—take you with them to see your thereby. Ezzxiet Lovazoutn, 2p. | SPiN» basing are ** peace, joy, long sufiering, gentleness, 
friends—in short, do. every thing that good parents | — oo + 
woeld for their children. While your parents are} An Enigma. | near ee on ptt, 
deing all these things for you, [come and tell you Tam composed of twenty letters. ny | A, living faith in. the: guopel, dispel: oll deuhtsend:ilé- 
that your parents are very bad people, and donot love | My 18 5°9 15 17 14, is the given or christian name | forebodin Sp neeeiaia th it of the divi 
/ Zh » ah gs as it regards the result of the divine govern- 
yeu. You would teil me atonce, that you know\ of a man, once a member of the Vermont Legis- 


| ment. It inspires the mind with such confidence and 
your parents are good, and that they do love you., lature. ’ ‘ | trust in the goodness, justice and mercy of our Heavenly 
If'l ask you how yeu know it, you would say, be-| My 3.7 1 2 19 5, is the name of a town in Vermont. | rather, that we feel to repose ourselves securely beneath 


cause they do. so much to make me happy. Here|My 11:13 1 16 6 11 18 9-2, is the name ofia news- | the wings of the divine protection—believing: that God 
yeu discover that [am makiag a communication to| paper printed:in the United States. | will do right—that goodness will eventually triumph over 
you, and dilso that your parents are, and that your; My 10 18.3 15, is.an act of.spert for man, audsome | ailevil, and that, under the-divine care which is over all, 
parents’ communications are: the strongest. ‘Your} other animals. *< All will be well.”’ In the.midst of trouble and sorrow, 
parents tell you, by their treatment of you, that{ My 20 2 11 17 6 5 15, was a heathen god. sickness and death, faith canseles the Christian.with as- 














surances of the divine superintendence of all events, | 
and whispers in the soul, * Behind a frownmg Provi- 
dence He bides a smiling face.’’ It assures us that he 
will bring us out of all our afflictions, and overrule them 
fer our good—that ‘‘ though weeping may endure fora 
night, joy cometh in the morning.” It points us away 
from ‘* these low grounds where sorrows grow,” to the 
sunny highlands of immortal felicity and unending rest. 
It saves us from the dread of dark, cold annibilation, 
and, from the fear of a hell of unmerciful, unmitigated, 
wo! It trusts so much in the goodness, wisdom and 
power of the Almighty, as to know that this unmerciful 
theory cannot be true! In fine, a living faith in the Gos- 
pel, prepares us to live—to enjoy life—to perform faith- 
fully its duties and bear iis necessary ills with resigna- 
tion, and finally, to depart in peace from the shore of 
mortality in anticipation of glory and joy, not as a re- 
ward of merit fer our good works, but asthe free un- 
merited gift of Infinite grace. 

Faith governs the affections of man. No power in 
the universe can move man’s affections to an object, un- 
til he believes that the object possesses some loveliness 
or excellency of character. Man cannot love that which 
appears to him unlovely, though he be threatened with 
ever so much evil for refusing to love. He cannot hate 
that which appears to him lovely. Hence, the affections 
are constituted to be governed by faith. Fear of hell, 
or, of the wrath of God, never moves man to love God, 
If he love the divine character at all, it is because he 
believes that loveliness and exceflencies are in that char- 
acter. Faith beholds them there, and the affections are 
drawn out toward them, so that the will is influenced to 
obedience, and resolutions to refrain from sin and prac- 
tice good works are formed in the mind. This is salva- 
tion from sin. What can be a greater blessing to the 
sinner than this? 


“ Faith adds new charms to earthly bliss, 
And saves us frem its snares, 
Its aid in every trial brings 
And softens all our cares. 


lt quells the raging flames of sin, 
nd lights the sacred fire 
Of love to God and heavenly things, 
And feeds the pure desire. 


The w knows its power 
The healing balm to give ; 

That baim the saddest heart ean cheer 
And make the dying live. 


Wide it onveils celestial worlds, 
Where deathless pleasures reign ; 

And bids us seek our portion there, 
Nor bids us seek in vain.” 


ded 








Foundation for a Hope ona Death-bed. 
“ A death-bed’s a detector of the heart.’’ 

Mrs. P. is now languishing in the last stage of that fa- 
tal disease—the consumption. She has given up the 
world—made up her mind that she must go and leave 
her loved husband and her tittle group of interesting, 
young children—leave them motherless in their tender 
years of helplessness and innocency —leave them to meet, 
as best they may, under Providence, the events and ad- 
versities of future life. Yes! even the wife and mother, 
in middle age, is about to depart from time to eternity. 
She is a member of the Methodist Church. For years 
past, she has been a professor of religion and entertained 
a hope of heaven; but, when brought upon the confines 
of the tomb, she was led to examine the foundation of 
her hope—to ask herself, ‘‘ Why do I hope for heaven? 
What is the ground of my dependance? Why am I to 
be eternally happy, while so many other sinners are to 
be forever lost ?”? On examination, she discovered that 
she had been founding her hope of heaven on something 
in herself—either her conversion, experience or good 





condition! And all because her hope had been placed on 
a wrong foundation—viz., on the erroneous idea, that 
salvation from sin and death—that future happiness is 
the reward of good works performed in thie world. She 
thought it was to be merited in some way by the believ- 
er, and, as she could not find any ground for sueh merits, 
by reviewing her life and experience, she doubted and 
came well nigh sinking into a state of despair. 

The Presiding Elder came and visited her. She told 
him the state of her mind. He perceived her condition 
—her difficulty. He instructed her to renounce all de- 
pendance on herself—her works, &c. and while she hum- 
bly remembered the sins and imperfections of her past 
life, and in the spirit of true penitence confessed her 
unworthinesss, to throw herself unreservedly into the 
hands of her Maker—to put all her trust and confidence 
in the goodness, grace and mercy of God alone to be- 
lieve that the heavenly Parent is kind, compassionate 
and ready to forgive all the sins of his creatures—that the 
Saviour died for her to commend the love of God to her. 
He told her that eternal life is not a reward of works— 
not to be merited—but, to be received as the free gift of 
Infinite Love. This she believed. Her hope revived, 
fixed upon its new foundation, and she is now happy— 
reconciled to God—ready and even anxious to depart 
from her sufferings—to give up life’s feverish excite- 
ment and rest in the bosom of Infinite tenderness. She 
has not been brought to think, whether the foundation of 
her present hope is broad enough and sure for all, or not. 
Her anxiety has been to obtain a sure and unfailing hope 
for herself. That hope she has now obtained. I sup- 
pose she still believes in the endless misery of a portion 
of mankind, but it must be perceived, by every intelli- 
gent reader, that the foundation of her present hope, is 
precisely the same foundation on which every under- 
standing Universalist rests for himself or herself in liv- 
ing and indymg. This lady has now grounded her hope 
on our foundation—I mean by this, the same foundation 
on which we as Universalists, trust our eternal destiny— 
God. We have renounced as the foundation of our hope 
of future life and immortality—human works and crea- 
ture merits—faith,hope or any mental exercises whatever 
—we throw ourselves entirely upon the goodness, jus- 
tice, mercy and grace of God, believing that the eternal 
destiny of all beings is in his hands; and at the dispo- 
sal of his will. We believe that he will have all men to 
be saved—that, ‘‘ he is not willing that any should final- 
ly perish,’’ and that, ‘* he will not cast off forever.’’ 

The fact, that a partialist is obliged to come apon our 
foundation, in order to indulge a comfortable hope on a 
death-bed, shows that ours isthe only true and sure 
foundation, and the only hope that is ** good fo die by.”’ 
It bids us cast the anchor of hope—not within the ship it- 
self, but—upon the rock of ages, knowing that, * the 
foundation of God standeth sure.’’ It teaches us to re- 
gard faith, hope, and charity as necessary to our present 
enjoyment, and yood works as the necessary result and 
accompaniment of present salvation—but neither of 
them, as being the procuring cause or condition of im- 
mortal life and final felicity. 





Our Cause in Marietta, Ohio. 


Br. G. T. Flanders writing to the ‘‘ Star in the West,”’ 
says, 

** Yesterday was a glorious day for our cause in Mari- 
etta. A church has been formed composed of thirty-three 
members, and yesterday twenty-nine were received by 
the right hand of christian fellowship, unto its commu- 
nion. Ten or twelve more will probably be received in 
a few weeks. 

‘* Prosperity smiles upon us. The wild-fire of Orthodox 
fanaticism, which swept over our town last winter, passed 





us by unscathed; and, although a revival preacher from a 


i had d ienced 
Sy Cat Oe ONS ae ara | distance, came down upon us like Jupiter Towans with a 


which others had not. She took a retrospection of her | fist full of red hot thunderbolts, of represented divine 
past life—scanned her feelings, principles, and daily | vengeance and cruelty, the storm has passed over us. 
walk, remembered her many unholy thoughts and desires | striking down here and there a young ‘ sapling,’ and the 


ad cau ed : d _| skies are again mild and serene, and we find that we 

her unsanctified disposition, her murmurings an aa have steadily prospered and accomplished much for the 
plainings—her many frailties and short-comings—and | -suse to which we are devoted. We only fear that we 
the result was, she began to doubt—hope tottered on its| may not all of us be sufficiently faithful to the cause of 


deciduous foundation, and she feared to die—feared that !our Redeemer. May the great Head of all things sustain 


she should be wretched in the untried, boundless eterni- 
ty. In this condition she remained for some time—half- 
believing, doubting, fearing, trembling,—anxious to re- 
cever, fearful of death and hel!l—still faintly hoping that 
she might*be saved somehow; but, not discovering any 
stable foundation for such a pleasing hope! “Low dread- 
fel is such a state of mind as this! How lamentable her 


and preserve us to the end!”” 





Br. J. Douglass having received an invitation to take 
the pastoral charge of the Universalist Society in Salis- 
bury, Herkimer county, N. Y., has accepted the same 
and already commenced his labors in that part of our 
Master’s heritage. ® 








WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 


More Clerical Converts. 

The Rev. T.S. Walker, a Baptist clergyman: of the 
city of Baltimore, has recently renounced the horrid 
dogma of endless misery, and now rejoices in view the 
boundless goodness and efficient grace of our heavenly 
Father. He has written a lengthy letter to Br. J. Shrig- 
ley, pastor of the Universalist Church in Baltimore, an- 
nouncing his change. Br. Shrigley forwarded the letter 
to the Trumpet, and says, ‘‘ Rev. T. S. Walker, who 
was ordained as a Baptist preacher in 1826, has written 
me the following letter, renounciag the doctrine of end- 
less pain. From documentary evidenee he has put in my 


| possession, F judge hie standing has always been good in 


the Baptist Church. He is a gentleman of talent and 
learning, being acquaiated with Hebrew, Greek, Latin, 
&c., and he has exercised considerable influence in the 
Baptist denomination. ‘She instance which he gives of 
the effeet of a firm belief in eternal torments, is proof 
positive that that doctrine will not do to die by.”’ 

Elder David Ward, of Eagle, N. Y., a Bree-Will Bap- 
tist preacher for many years, has also embraced our faith. 
He is high}y spoken of by those acquainted with him. 





_ More Controversy. 

The somewhat celebrated Dr. Cox, of Brooklyn, N. 
Y., has recently published in the Biblical Repository, a 
very bitter articke on Universalism and Universalists. He 
says, Universalism is ‘*a scandalous absurdity—a soph- 
ism—a vile heresy, palpably false’’—an ‘* impious and 
impudent lie,’’ and that “it is not pessible for him in 
all charity to believe, that a good motive, truly such, 
ever made a Universalist, or aetuated one in helding, or 
in propagating the dectrine.’’ 

We are sorsy the doctor 1s trowbled with the overflow 
of the gall. He seemed to be avery good frame of 
mind, when he gave an address at the commencement at 
Hanover, and made ‘‘hets of fum’’ for all classes to laugh 
at, but now he has turned as sour as old cider. We are 
really sorry that the doctor’s sout has become superoxy- 
genated! He is bemg replied to m the N. Y. Christian 
Messenger. 

By the last ‘‘ Star m the West,’” we learn that there is 
a fair prospect of an oral discussion soon coming off in 
Cincinnati,between Rev. Mr. Rice and Br. E. M. Pingree 
of Louisville Ky. The subject to de discussed is universa} 
salvation and endless misery. We believe Mr. Rice is a 
Presbyterian Clergyman, who once held a debate with 
Alexander Campbell. The Star says:— 


Mr. Rice agrees to furnish a ehuseh in this city in 
which to hold a discussion with Br. Pingree. As soonas 
the preliminaries as to its length, the time to be occupied 
by each speaker, &e., are arranged, the public will be 
notified of the day when it will commence. There is a 
general anxiety among the citizens to hear the debate, 
and we presume that it will be attended by crowds of 
people. Asnearas we can learn, Mr. Rice and his 
friends are very confident of a complete triumph—the 
final result however, may not be as pleasing to them as 
the picture of their present fancy. 





Asylum for the Blind. 

We tender our thanks to Mr. 8. G. Howe, director of 
the Perkins Institution, for a neat pamphlet of 82 pages, 
being the thirteenth Annual Report of the Trustees of 
the Perkins Institution and Mass. Asylum for the Blind. 

The following are the terms of admission. 


Young blind persons of good moral character, will 
be admitted to the School at the rate of $160 per an- 
num. ‘This covers all expenses, except for clothing. 

Indigent blind persons belonging to Massachusetts, 
must apply to the Governor for a warrant.* 

Indigent blind persons in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Connecticut, and South Carolina, should 
apply to the Commissioners for the Blind, care of 
the Secretary of State in the respective States, and 
can obtain warrants of admission. 

The above charge covers all expenses of board, 
washing, books, musical instruments, &e. The pu- 
pils must clothe themselves, and pay their own fares 
to and from the Institution. 

For further particulars, address S. G. Howe—Di- 
rector of the Institution for the Blind—Beston, Mass. 
*FORM OF APPLICATION. 

To His Exceritency tHe Governor: 

Sir :—The undersigned has a son (or daughter, or nephew, 
or niece, asthe case may be) who cannot be instructed in 
common schools, for want of sight. 

The undersigned is not able to pay the tuition at the Per- 
kins Institution and Massachusetts Asylum for the Blind, and 
petitions that your Excellency will grant a warrant of free ad- 
mission 

And your petitioner will ever pray. 








-~ be & ee hh oe eh ee oe Gee 
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WATCHMAN AND REPOSITORY. 


The Banner says, ‘* Br. N.C. Fletcher, of E. Tomas- | 
ton, Me., has been appointed chaplain in the Navy. 
This we believe is the first Universalist clergyman who 
has ever received such an appomtment. It will afford 
him a handsome support as long as he lives—#600 per 
year whilst at home, and $1200 per year when on duty.”” 

Our views of war are such,that should we pray m a navy 
yard or on the tented field, we should feel bound to pray 
that the whole business of killing men and of traiming 
them to the work of human slaughter, may be abolished 
as speedily as possible and forever. 





Br. Jeremiah Stoddard, of Livermore, was ordained in 
Canton, Me., on the 16th ult. 
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Vews Items. 


anne 


Tragical Affair. 
On the night of the T5th ult, a sort of a vagrant ped- 
‘lar who was staying at the house of Mr, E. Pike of Isle 
La Mott stabbed Mrs. Pike and also a Miss Springer, 
with a Spanish dirk knife. Mr. Pike was absent—it was 
about 11 o’cleck at mght—the villain had been in bed 
some time, when he aruse, and entered the room where 
‘the women were, having a club in his hand, and the 
knife concealed. He first attacked Miss Springer and 
stabbed her in the abdomen and arm. Mrs. Pike flew to 
her assistance when the miscreant turned upon her and 
stabbed her 1m the side in the abdomen and several other 
places. A son of Mr. Pike hearing the noise, rushed in 
and with the assistance of the wounded women disarmed 
and confined him. He is new.in Jail at North Hero. 
Both the ladies were dangerously wounded; but hapes 
-of their recovery are entertained. 





War wita Mexico.—Gen. Almonte has received 
advices frem his gevernment since the overthrow of 
ihis particular friend ‘Santa Ana. The Ambassador 
Ras been recognised by the new Government, but 
will, nevertheless, return heme on the dst of April. 
Me expresses the opinion that as the Resolutions for 
the annexation of Texas were passed by so very 
small a majority, that the Mexican government will 
not think it necessary to disturb the friendly relations 
now existing between the two nations.—Journal af 
Commerce. 





Mitriertrem.—An Bilder of the Millerite school has 
been tried at Dover, Me., for being a vagabond, rail- 
er, &c. A'‘large number ef witnesses attended and 
their evidence disclosed a mest horrid state of things 
among a certain olass of persers who are there call- 
ed Millerites, and kelieve the world will come to an 
end in a few months. The dectrine was found to be 
blasphemous, and the conduct of the men and women 
shameful. The Elder whose name is Dammon, was 
convicted and sent to the house of correctien. 





Tue Misstnc Packets.—All hopes of ever again 
seeing the packet ships United States and England, 
seem now te be abandoned by the public. The 
United States has been 101 days at sea, and the Eng- 
land 96, which are periods of unparalled length for 
pickets to be absent. | 





Suprosep Stavers Commirren.—Last evening | 
the U. S. Marshal, Forrest, accompanied by officer 
Arch. G. Ridgely, Deputy Marshal, arrived per 
steamer from the U. S. Frigate Congress, in An- 


Ata numerous meeting held at Faneuil Hall on 
Thursday evening, the 20th, the melancholy eveat of 
murderon Monday jast by liquor was discussed by 
the Rev. E. T. Taylor, Messrs. Hunt, Kellogg, Rus- 
sell and Grant. ‘The following resolutions were unan- 
imously adopted : 

Whereas—On Monday last, the 17th inst., at Han- 
over, in the county of Plymouth, twenty miles. only 
from this city, THREE men were shot, two of them 
killed on the spot, one badly wounded, by a keeper of 
a grogshop or rum-shanty named Perry, affording ano- 
ther most melancholy proof of the effects of the liquor 
business as causing Crime, Murder, Pauperism, and 
great evils to the community—Theretore, 

Resolved, That.in the recent murder of three of our 
fellow creatures at Hanover, occasioned by rum, we 
have another instance of the immorality of the traffic 
in intoxicating drinks. 

Resewed, That as most if not all the Rum, Bran- 
dy, Gin, &c., retailed im Massachusetts, goes from this 
city, we do most earnestly plead wiih our fellow citi- 
zens to quit a business which must be uncomfortable 
to themseives, (if they ever reflect on the subject,) as 
being partakers in the crimes so frequently committed 
under the 1ufluence ef liquors sold by them only to 
get money. 

Resolved, That we, the citizens of Boston, with 
our wives, sons and daughters, assembled in the ‘Old 
Cradle-of Liberty,” once more enter our solemn pro- 
lest against liquor-selliag as an immorality that ought 
no longer to continue. 

Resolved, That we will “cry aloud and spare net,” 
till the People compel the grog-shaps, saloons, and al) 
places selling strong drinks, to change their business. 

Voted, To publish the foregoing in all the papers in 
the city, if done gratuitously. 

MOSES GRANT, Chairman. 
F. R. Woepwarp, Secretary 
Boston, 21st March, 1845. 





Ex. Gov. Joun Davis has been elected Senator in 
Congress from Massachusetts, vice lsaac C. Bates 
deceased. 





STATE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


FOR A DAY OF FASTING AND PRAYER. 
By the Goveraor. 


‘The chilling blasts of winter are tast passing away, 
and the season of the year approaches, when it has 
been customary for the Executive of this State to 
issue his Proclamation inviting the inhabitants there- 
of to join in a day of Humiliation, Fasting and Pray- 
er—rendering thanks to the Author of all good tor 
the many mercies he has shown to them—humbling 
‘themselves before him—acknewledging their un- 
worthiness—imploring his forgiveness for past trans- 
gressions, and humbly seeking his aid for the future. 

In conformity with this ancient and venerated cus- 
tom, Ido, by and with the advice and consent of 
council, appeint THurspay, the seventeenth day of 
April next, to be observed as a day of Humiitation, 
Fasting, and Prayer, throughout this State ; and I 
do earnestly and solemnly recommend to each and 
every inhabitant thereof, to observe that day asa 
day appropriated and set apart for each and every 
one to search the deepest recesses of his own heart, 
and to compare his own past conduct with the pre- 
cepts of the meek and lowly Jesus—to cast the beam 
out of his own eye, ere the attempt is made.to re-| 
move the mete out of his brother’s—to humble :him- | 
self instead of his neighbor—to forgive, ere he can 
reasonably hope to be forgiven—and, in short, to re- 
form himself; and the more effectually to do this, 





narolis Roads, having in custody the captain and | 
two officers of the brig Montevidea, arrested by G. | 
W. Gorden, Esq., U. S. Consul at Rio, charged 
with aiding and abetting the slave trade on the coast | 
of Africa, together with nine men as witnesses.— | 
The whole party were lodged in jail, to await fur-| 
ther action.—Balt. Sun. 





Fast Day.—The Governor of Maine has-recom- | 
mended that the 17th of April be observed in that) 


State, as a day of public humiliation, fasting and | 
prayer. 


Sincuter Fatatiry.—A British Soldier accidental- 
‘ly fell into the water at Quebec, Canada, a few days 
-since, when a sentinel walked by, attempted to get 
‘him ‘out by reaching him the butt of his musket. 
‘The drowning man grasped the weapon, and in ‘his 
struggles it was discharged,—the contents of which 
entered the head of ‘the sentinel, and ‘killed him in- 
stantly. 





A Great Country.—We have green peas, cu- 
eumbers, snap beans and operas in three different 
languages in town at this writing.—New Orleans 
Picayune, March 5. 





let each one, ere he rises froim his pillow, or enters 
upon the open duties and trials of the day, earnestly 
beseech his Maker, not only to forgive his past.trans- 
gressions, but to give him strength to resist tempta- 
tion, and not leave us to condemn others, untill we 
perfect ourselves. hus, and thus only, can we 
reasonably ‘hope to resist ar escape from the worst 
of tempters, our own evil passions. And when we 
are assembled at our usual places of publie worship, 
let us join together in one united resolve to mend 
our ways—to seek and promote each other’s wel- 
fare—to cherish and maintain peace, order and con- 
cord—and, inshort, to resolve, while here below, to 
do our whole duty, resting assured that, if we do so, 
we shall meet again in the realms of bliss, where 

‘envy, malice and hatred cannot enter; aad where 

we shall be greeted with, “ Well done, thou good 

and faithful servant.” 

Given at the Council Chamber at Concord, on this 
eighteenth day of March, in the year of our Lord 
one thousand eight hundred and forty-five, and of 
the Independence of the United States the sixty- 
ninth, JOHN H. STEELE. 

By a” Excellency’s command, with advice of Coun- 
eil - 

~ Tuomas P. Treapwext, Sec’y of State 





° 

Morper 1n Hanover, Mass,—A horrible murder 
was committed on Monday in Hanover, Plymouth 
county, Mass. "Three Irishmen,—two brothers na- 
med Stapleton, and one named Dowlan,—with oth- 
ers to the number of a dozen, workmen on the Old 
Colony Railruad, who had taken St. Patrick’s day 
for a holiday, were turned out froma grog-shop kept 
by Seth Perry, and Perry then came to the door with 
three loaded guns, which he discharged successively 
at the crowd, killing the two Stapletons instantly, and 
wounding Dowlan so that he died a few hours after- 
wards. Perry and a man named Enos Bates, sup- 
| ~an to be an accomplice, have been committed to 

lymouth jail, to await their trial for murder. 





Dreaprut Murpver.—Jonas L. Parker, ‘Tax Col- 
lector of the town of Manchester, N. H., was mur- 
dered on the evening of the 26th. He was decoyed 
from his house by a pretended message from a neigh- 
boring village, and murdered on the road. He was 
found the next morning with two stabs on his right 
thigh, and a dreadful wound on the back of his neck, 
crossing the jugular vein and severing it. There 
were appearances of a hard struggle, and it is su 
posed that the murderer was wounded in the right 
hand in the rencontre, as blood was found for the 
space of 200 reds from the body, and numerous in- 
dications of his having dipped his hand in the snow 
to wash it off A wallet containing $1635 was found 
on the body. but a pocket book filled with a large lot 
of bills, which he had been seen to have during the 
day, i missing. 





Tue Massacnuserts Lecisiatore adjourned, or 
rather was prorogued on the 26th ult., te the Tues- 
day preceeding the first Wednesday of Jaauary next. 
The Advertiser remarks that there never has been a 
session in which so many subjects have been consider- 
ed with so little debate. They had paseed 224 acts 
and 132 resolves. 





President Tyler went into the Presidential chair a 
poor man—he goes outof it with more than a compe- 
tence for life. He is probably the only man who has 
made himself rich by the office. 
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Appointments. 





The Editor will preach in Duxbury next Sabbath. 

















Married. 
In St. Johnsbury, March 18th, by Rev. Mr. Tabor, Mr. 
John D, Knight, of Stoddard, NW. H., to Miss Emeline 
A. Newton, of Lyndon. 














Died. 


In Berlin, March 25, Hon. Abel Knapp, aged 76.— 
“One of the oldest, most useful and highly esteemed 
citizen of the town,’* Mr. Knapp was one of the first 
settlers of Berlin. He was elected representative of the 
town to the State Legislature nineteen years, and held 
the office of the town clerk fifty years and until his de- 
cease. We are informed that he was a believer in the 
doctrine of universal grace and salvation. 


In Charlestown, Mass.,on the morning of the 15th 
inst., after a very short illness, Edwin Channing, eldest 
son-of Br. E. H. Chapin, aged 4 years and 4 months. 


In Guildhall, March 18th, Gen. Seth Cushman, aged 
about 65. 
— 
OTICE.—This may certify that I have given my son, 
Benjamin S. Wilsun, his time during the remainder of his 
minority, and shall pay no debts of his contracting or claim 
any of his earnings aiter this date. OTIS WILSON. 











Warren, March 24, 1845. 38 Sw 
anna WANTED—At this office in payment for pa- 
pers, ST 





HATS! HATS!! HATS!!! 
BURNHAM & VAIL 
AVE just received the SPRING S’YLE OF HATS. 
‘lhe dimensions are as follows : 

73-8 inches high; 3-4 inches yeoman; 1-4 inches oval on 
tip; 3 8 inches bell. 

Our Hats consist of Beaver, Natra,'Black and White Brush, 
Cassimere:Plain/Russia, Superior Shert Nap. of Prussian Mole 
Skins, Musk do., Coneg, Wool.Hats. Buston and New York 
Hats. of the best quality and latest style. 

(> Merchants turnished at wholesale as. cheap as they can 
purchase in New York or Boston. 

Also, Caps,Stocks,Gloves; Suspenders, Collars, Bosoms, &c. 

March 27th, 1945. 37:6w 


IBERATION.—This may certify that I have 

{ given.my son’ Harvey Bickael], his time during the 

rewainder of his minority, | shail neither claim his wages nor 
pay any«lebts of his contracting after this date, 

Emory Town, Witness. JOHN BICKNELL. 

Stowe, Feb. 27, 1845, Sw 


FEW copies of SPEAR ON CAPITAL PUNISH- 
A MENT, for sale at this office. Price, 621-2cts. Sid 














mi seellany. 


The Golden Clasp; 
OR, THE PERJURED GOLDSMITH. 


BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 





PART 1. 

A modest and exceedingly pretty young girl plain- 
ly attired, entered one of the goldsmith’s stores on 
—-street, and seeing that a gentleman was engaged 
with the proprietor, she timidly shrank aside near 
the door untill be should be at leisure. The assis- 
tants were also occupied with customers whose 
dress and appearance showed them to belong to the 
class of the rich, and so she was suffered to remain 
for;some time standing there before she could be at- 
tended to. ‘The gent eman, who was a fine, noble 
jooking person, with a remarkably polished address, 
seeing her waiting, courteously stood aside, and «aid 
to the goldsinith— 

‘Do not occupy yourself with me now, Mr. 
Broochard. I can examine these watches by myself 
while you see what this young person wants who 
has been waiting so long and patiently to get an op- 
portunity of addressing you.” 

And thus speaking, the gentleman stood aside from 
the show case on which he had been leaning, to give 
the young girl au opportunity of advancing. 

** What do you wish, Miss?” asked the goldsmith, 
with a look which conveyed a reproof to her for in- 
terrupting him while engaged with a customer of 
more value to bim. 

The girl hesitatingly approached the counter, and 
taking from her bosom a small gokl clasp, bent over 
to him, and said in a low, tremblng voice— 

“| wish, sir, you would be so kind as to keep this 
a few days and let me have seven dollars on it.” 

Low as she spoke, her soft trembling tones rea ' 
ed the ears of Col. McHenry, the gentleman who 
was present, and he turned to observe her face, and 
hear the reply of the goldsmith to this timid and 
paintully uttered request. The goldsmith took the 
elasp scornfuliy between his fingers, and throwing it 
down, said sharply, to her— 

“This is no pawn broker’s shop, girl; and if it 
was, that thing is not worth two dollars.” 

{tis of inestimable value to me, sir—indeed it is 
the only thing valuable that I have,” answered she, 
earnestly, and her cheek slightly flushed at the rude 
manner of his reply. 

*] don’t know what you value it at,” he answer- 
ed, with acold laugh, glancing at Col. McHenry, 
whom he saw severely observing him; “I would 
aot like to give you six shillings for it.” 

« But, sir,” pleaded the girl, unconscious of being 
overheard, “I must have seven dollars to day, anil | 
have no other way of getting it, and I was in hopes, 
sir, that you might let me bave that sum on it ; for I 
will certainly tome back and take it up again.” 

“1 tell you,” answered Mr, Broochard angrily, ‘I 
keep no pawn broker’s shop. Go to the Jews!” 

“They won’t give me but two dollars, sir, and I 
want seven.” 

** And so you think to get it out of me?” 

The young girl was about to speak again, but, as 
if not knowing what further argument to urge, hes- 
itated, and was turning slowly away, when she 
checked herself and again spoke to him— 

** Sir,” she said, in a low thrilling voice of earnest 
entreaty, ‘‘my mother is lying very ill, and our rent 








is due at twelve o’clock to-day, and the person we 
sew for having disappointed us in our pay, t have no | 
other resources but this! Oh, sir, will you take this 
clasp,only for a few days, and I will then repay you!” 
r. Broochard felt that Col. MeHenry’s eyes were 

upon him, waiting an answer, and as he wished him | 
to think him a man of business, (which meant in his 
notion a man without a heart,) he answered prompt- 
ly and sternly, No. ‘Do you think we are simple- 
tons here, to throw away money in this way. If you 
have nothing more to say, please stand aside for cus- 
tomers. Well, Cel., what do you think of those 
watches’ Latest importation—full jewel’d and war- 
ranted in all points. 1 will sell you the one you just 
laid down, for one hundred and ninety-five doilars.” 

The gentleman, however was vot heeding him, 
but watching the young girl whom he saw leave the 
counter, and with a heavy, drooping step approach 
the door. Her face bad struck him for its sweet in- 
telligent loveliness, and her modesty had for him an 
irresistible charm ; but her plea of poverty, and her 
eloquent appeal to the tradesman, deeply interested 
his feelings and enlisted his sympathies in her behalf. | 
He had silently observed the progress of her inter- | 
view with him, with emotions of contempt for the | 
one, and pity for the other, 

Her hand was on the knob of the door, when, ad- 
vanoing towards her— 











| said, at once addressing him, as he stopped and with 
| pl 


swered— 
“Ves sir. [I would not have been so bold and 
urgent but——” 


* None too much so. There is a ten dollar note—I. 
have no sinaller bills.” And he placed it in her hand. 

“Sir, you are too kind——” 

“Nota word. Iam happy to do you a service.” 

« Take the clasp, sir; though I am ashamed to 
offer it to you, since the gentleman says it is so vals 
ueless. But to me it is valuable as life, and I fool- 
ishly thought it must be so to ozhers.” 

“1 do not want it, child, answered McHenry, feel- 
ingly putting the hand aside which urged it upon hin. 

‘Indeed sir, you must take it, for I shall feel in 
some degree less under obligation to a stranger. 
Besides 1 wish to call and redeem it. Will you give 
me your address, sir?” and as she spoke, he still de- 
clining, the jewell, she laid it on the show-case. 

“Oh, no matter—but if you insist—the United 
States Hotel.” 

«Thank you sir; you can never know the bless- 
ings to others that will follow your kindness to me 
to-day.” ‘Thus speaking and looking upon him with 
an expression of gratitude in her teartul eyes, she 
left the shop, forgetting the golden clasp, which she 
had left upon the show-case. 

** Will you look at one of these watches now, Col. 
McHeury?” superciliously asked the goldsmith with- 
out lifting his condemned eyes, 

“No, sir,” answered the genileman sternly. And 
taking his gloves and cane from the shop of the 
avaricious goldsmith, who, too close to risk a trifle 
to relieve the wants of a poor family, probably lost 
a large amount by the purchases his wealthy cus- 
tomer might have made, as wellas bis own self- 
respect, such as it was; for avarice always shrinks 
into its shell before the broad sun of benevolence. 

** Now there goes a nan who throws away money 
upon vagrants, because | keep mine to support my 


family,” said the goldsmith, looking after him. ** He 
thinks me a miser, and [ think hima fvol. Oh, here is 


that clasp, after all! She left it for him on the show- 
case, and be was to proud too take it away, if he saw 
it. Seven dollars! It is not worth more than five!” 

He opened it as he spoke, und taking up a sharp 
instrument, tried the fineness of the gold. 

“It is good Mexican gold. It might have cost 
once twenty dollars. Ah! what! a star of diamonds 
within it!” he exclaimed, as, in working about with 
a point of the steel, he discovered acavity. ‘I'welve 
large diamonds of the purest water! ‘This is indeed 
valuable! Let me see—they are worth at least five 
hundred dollarst What a fortunate discovery !— 
The girl knew the value to ask so much! No, no, 
she could not either, for she would not have set it go 
for so small a sum, or else asked far nearer its value. 
[ suspect she was ignorant of this cavity which I de- 
tected only by accident. She has probably stolen it, 
and will never come for it. Ah, ah, Abrahain 
Brooehard thou hast made a good morning’s work of 
it!” He said exultingly, to himself. 

Then looking round among his shop-boys, to see 
if he were unobserved, he carefully, ye: with a 
cheerless air, locked the clasp in bis private drawer, 
and taking ‘out the key, placed it in his pocket. He 
bad hardly done so when Col. MeHeury re-entered, 
and without speaking or even looking at him, cast 
his eyes upon the show-case for the clasp, which he 
recobleeted, after going out, the young girl had laid 
down but did not take up again, and so he turned 
back for it. Abraham Broochard was very busily 
engaged in replacing the watches in their doe-skin 
coverings, and preserved silence aud ignorance. At 
length Col. McHenry spoke. 

“That young person laid her clasp on the case, 
sir, which I neglected to take up. It were a pity, it 
should be lost, she valued it so higbly.” 

*'I’he clasp! Oh, oh! I have not seen it, sir. 
took it up again.” 

‘“‘ Did you see her?” 


She 


again.” 

The gentleman eyed him steadily an instant, and 
then glancing round the show-case again, as if in 
search of it, he quit the shop. 


PART IT. 

Several days elapsed, and Col. McHenry had quite 
forgotten the circumstances just narrated, when, as | 
he was passing down Arch street, he felt his sleeve | 
suddenly pulled by some one whom he had heard | 
running behind him, and looking rouad he beheld, | 
with a cheek glowing from the pursuit, the young | 
girl he had seen at the goldsmith’s. 

‘*Qh, sir, Lamso happy to have found you,” she | 


easure listened to her. 
“Twas at length enabled to get my pay, and by 





“ You asked, I believe, for seven dollars?” he said, | other work have earned enough to repay you the | 


with a gentle interest in bis tone that at once awak-| ten dollars you kindly gave me. 
eued hope in her heart, and brought the light to her | the good you did, sir—the suffering you relieved—the 


You don’t know 





money, sir.” 


“Nay, my good girl, | do pot want it. Imade- 
you a present of it at the time, and did not expect 

ou to return it. Tam however glad to find you 

ave had the disposition to do so, and that | was not 
deceived in my estimation of you.” 

‘You must take it, sir ;” she said; with ingenuous 
earnestness. ‘I should be distressed to be longer 
under pecuniary obligation to an entive strange. Be- 
sides, sir, I would like my clasp, if you please.” 

* Did you not take it es the case where you laid: 
it down?” he asked with surprise and justly directed’ 
suspicion. 

‘No, sir ;—indeed, sir, I hope it is not lost. 
of countless value to me. 
by— 

* By a sweetheart?’ he added, smiling. 

‘He is now—dead, sir, she answered with over- 
flowing eyes. 

** You do well to value it.. I did not take it up. 
Are vou sure you left it there?” 

‘Yes, sir ;, hoping you would take it and keep it 
till T paid you.” 
| Well my child, I have not got it; but I believe 
the goldsmith bas. Let us go to him.” 

On their arrival, Mr. Broochard denied ever hav- 
ing seen it since she went out, and that he saw her 
| tuke it with her and place it in her bosom as she left 
the shop. ‘The young lady turned pale, and was in- 
conceivably distressed, 

* Come with me ; I will find the clasp for you,” 
said Col. McHenry, offering ber his arm and leaving 
the goldsmirh’s with her.. 

**f do hope [ shall find it sir ;?” she said, as they 
walked, ‘ft was Rupert’s last dying gift. ft was 
given him in Cuba by a rich lady whose life he had 
saved by rescuing her from the water. He wasa 
sailor, sir, and had little to leave me but his memory, 
aml my clasp. Oh sir, if it is lost [ shall never for- 
give myself for offering to pledge it. But, sir,.our 
extremity was very. great,’” 

Col. McHenry stopped with her at a justice’s 
office, and briefly and clearly made his complaint, 
and in a very few minutes Mr. Abraham Brovochard 
was brought by an officer into the presence of the 
magistrate. He appeared to be in great trepidhtion, 
and was pale as ashes; for he had been suddenly 
taken without warning from behind his counter leav- 
ing his shop in charge of his astonished assistants. 
Colonel McHenry and the young lady being sworn, 
deposed that they both had lust seen the clasp on the 
show-case, where each went out and left it, the for- 
mer further deposing that he had not gone three steps. 
from the door before he returned and found it mis- 
sing, and no ove in the vicinity but the defendant. 

The goldsmith was then cafled up to be*sworn as 
to his knowledge of the facts. He approached the 
stand, where the magistrate held the: Bible, and laid 
his bands upon it with a perceptible tremor of his 
whole body ; but love of money was stronger than 
the fear of the law, and he rook the oath. It ap- 
peared as if he would have sunk through the floor 
when he did it; but the moment it was done he re- 
covered his audacity. At this moment an officer, 
who at the suggestion of Co!. McHenry, had been 
privately despatched by the justice with a search- 
warrant to the shop of the goldsmith, now entered 
and placed something in the magistrate’s hand, after 
briefly whispering to him. 

* Did you ever see this gold ornament before!’ 
asked the magistrate, holding up the clasp before the 
young girl. 

**Oh, it is my clasp—it is my clasp!” she cried, 
springing forward. 

Yes—it is the same,” answered Col. McHenry. 

And did you ever see it before, sir?” demanded 
the justice, sternly, holding it in the direction of the 

goldsmith, who had seen it at the first, and was ap- 
patled with fear and consternation. Instead of re- 
plying he uttered a wild, bysterical laugh, and fel} 


It is 
It was given me by— 














: | his length in convulsions upon the floor. 
“Yes, oh yes! | had my eye on her, and said at the | - ; 


time you’d never see your ten dollars or the elasp | 


He was, a few weeks afterwards taken from pris- 


on, and tried and condemned for perjury; but his 


| reasou forsook him, and instead of the gallows, he 
| is now raving in a muad-house. 


} 


} and, parsimony, and indifference to the sufferings of 


| others, punished in this life; the acts of this selfish 
' 
| ° e ° 
| ly directed is fatal to its possessor. 


Thus was avarice 


man showing to all how that acquisitiveness wrong- 


Col. McHenry proved to be a bachelor; and 
though a little turned of thirty, his heart was keenly 
alive to all the finer sensibilities of our nature. He 
could feel for the down-trodden poor,and sympathize 
with the unfortunate. To this truth none could 
more postively attest than the young friend of the 
“golden clasp,” for ere two moons had waned she 
rejoiced in the eupbonic title of Mrs. Col. McHenry, 
surrounded with all the appliance of wealth that a 
grateful heart like hers could enjoy, or even desire, 
Her poor afflicted mother was well provided for, 


when she svon recovered her health—and happiness 
and prosperity smiled upon all. 








